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This resulted in so great an increase in the relative time the machines were in actual operation (free from breakdowns and stoppages), accompanied by a reduction in the quantity of damaged paper on which, in the preceding stages of production, labor had been wasted, that the labor cost of production of paper declined, in spite of the increase in the hourly rate of wages, by as much as 50 per cent.
Even more striking proved many of the facts disclosed by the investigation of the cotton industry. ^ In spite of higher wages prevailing in the United States, as compared with England, and the longer start which the English cotton industry has had over the American, it was found that many varieties of cotton goods, including some of the finest women's dress goods, were sold at lower prices in the United States than in England, and exported to Canada in competition with British goods despite the preferential tariff in favor of England which places imports from the United States at a disadvantage.
That American cotton goods compete with English in China and South America, was known before the tariff board made its investigation. But fear was expressed of the coming menace of Japanese competition with its fifteen-cents-a-day weavers. The tariff board, therefore, extended its investigation to Japan, and figures compared with similar data for corresponding mills in the United States led to the startling revelation that, wih the superior American machinery and superior personal efficiency of American labor, the American weaver receiving $1,60 a day was in certain cases cheaper than the Japanese weaver at iB% cents a day. 8
A study by the tariff board of labor efficiency in the various processes of wool manufacture showed that almost invariably the mills paying higher rates of wages per hour, produced goods at a lower cost than their competitors paying lower wages.
Thus, in wool scouring the lowest average wage paid to machine operatives in the thirty mills examined, was found to be 12.16 cents per hour, and the highest 17.79. 4 Yet the low wage mill showed a labor cost of twenty-one cents per hundred pounds of wool, and the high wage mill had a cost of only fiften cents. One-half of the difference was accounted for by the fact that the low wage mill paid nine cents per hundred pounds for supervisory labor, such as foremen, whereas the high wage mill paid ^ only six cents, showing it had more efficient management.
In the carding department of seventeen worsted mills, the mill paying its machine operatives an average of 13.18 cents per hour had a machine labor cost of four cents per hundred pounds; while the mill paying its machine operatives only u.86 cents per hour had a cost of twenty-five cents per hundred pounds. This was due largely to the fact that the lower cost, high wage mill had machinery enabling every operator to turn out more than 326 pounds per hour, while the high cost, low wage mill was turning out less than 48 pounds per hour.
The ^ same tendency was observed in the carding departments of twenty-six woolen mills. The mill with the highest machine output per man per hour, namely, 57.7 pounds, had a machinery labor cost of twenty-three cents per hundred pounds, while the mill with a machine output of only six pounds per operative per hour had a cost of $1.64 per hundred pounds. Yet this mill, with a cost seven tinies^ higher than the other, paid its operatives only 9.86 cents per hour, against 13.09 cents paid by its more successful competitor.
These examples could be repeated for other departments of woolen and worsted mills, but will suffice to illustrate the point that higher wages do not necessarily mean higher cosfs. They show that mill efficiency depends more on a liberal use of the most improved machinery than on low wages. Thoughtful planning in arranging the machinery to save unnecessary steps to the employes, careful buying of raw materials, the skillful organization and utilization of the labor force in the mill, systematic watching of a thousand details, each affecting the cost of manufacture, will reduce running expenses to an astonishing degree.
It may be said that there need not be any relation between the pay of the help and the efficiency of the management at the head of the milt. There seems to be no necessary connection between the two, yet economic literature is full of references to the fact that successful strikes resulting
3 U. S. Tariff Board Report on Cotton Industry, p. 12. Weavers wage bill, table 162, p. $26.
* Tariff Board Report on Wool and Manufacturers of Wool, p. 1022.